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A Testimony of Devonshire House Monthly 
Meeting concerning ManTHA YEARDLEY, who 
died the 8th of Fifth mo., 1851, and was in- 
terred at Stoke Newington on the 14th of the 
same, aged about 70 years: a Minister about 
37 years. 
This our dear friend was the daughter of 

Joseph and Anna Savery, of London, and was 

born the 8th of Third month, 1781. In conse- 

quence of the decease of her m: other, she was de- 

prived, when young, of that watchful care which 
she greatly needed. She early evinced an active 
and vigourous mind, was ardent and affectionate, 

and being left without maternal instruction and 
restraint, ~ her will, strong by nature, became un- 
yielding, and led her far from that path of hu- 
mility, ‘to which, at times, under the powerful 
visitations of Divine love she had felt strongly 
attracted. Among the memoranda which she 
has left, she wrote as follows :—“ My mind was 
ni iturally of a reflective cast, exceedingly fond of 
literature and the acquirement of knowledge, and 
having but delicate health for some years, much 
time was devoted to it. I delighted to be alone, 
and indulged in romantic visions of doing good 
to my fellow-creatures. I was led toa love of 
metaphysical studies, and fancied I discovered 
with clearness that human vice, and consequently 
human misery, sprang from ignorance of the 
nature of virtue ; and that if m: ankind would be- 

come instructed they would become good; and 
that it was only necessary"to behold virtue in its 
native beauty, to love it, and to practice it. Oh, 
how fallacious was this reasoning! ‘ The world 
by wisdom knows not God; the ‘natural man re- 

ceives not the things of the Spirit of God, for 
they are foolishness t to him, neither can he know 

them, because they are spiritually discerned.’ I 

was evnsible of the visitations of Divine love at a 

very early period of my life. Whilst our beloved 


friend William Savery lodged at my father’s 
house, my mind was often brought into living 

exercise, and frequently, in the Meetings ap- 
pointed by him, I was greatly wrought upon by 
his living ministry.” 

The disinterested benevolence of her character 
was called into active operation during a time of 
great distress, when she was instrumental in 
forming a Society in Southwark, called the 
“Southwark Female Society,” which is still in 
existence, and which has been productive of great 
benefit to the poor of that meighbourhood. Un- 
wearied was her personal labour in their behalf, 
and much of her property and time was spent in 
the relief of the distressed and suffering. 

About the twentieth year of her age she was 
exposed to the influence of some who, submitting 
themselves to the guidance of human reason, were 
induced to question the fundamental truths of 
Christianity, and she became increasingly es- 
tranged from the w way of peace; but at length 
through the renewed and powerful visitation of 
that merciful Saviour whose Spirit had long 
striven in her heart, she was made willing to bow 
under His subduing power, and very striking and 
instructive was the change which it wrought i in 
her whole chara¢ter. Her strong will was re- 
duced to a meek and child-like submission to the 
requirings of her Heavenly Father. She spent 
much time in retirement, and her almost constant 
companion was the Sacred Volume, of which she 
had before known but little, and she remarked 
that so great was the change to her mind in 
reading it, and so wonderfully were its blessed 
truths opened to her understanding, that every 
page of it seemed, as it were, illuminated. 

Deep were the baptisms of spirit which she 
passed through, yet, under all, she could rejoice 
in the Lord and joy in the God of her salvation. 
The unfailing compassion and love of Him who 
had so mercifully followed her whilst in a state 
of rebellion, was the theme on which she pecu- 
liarly dwelt ; and it was not long ere she felt con- 
strained to prove her gratitude and dedication to 
her Lord, by publicly testifying to the power of 
his grace. 

On this subject she remarks, “ Nature long re- 
sisted to give up what was more to me than my 
natural life. At length I suffered so severely 
under the pangs of disobedience, that I felt as 
though if I longer refused I should be wholly 
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given over to the power of the enemy and utterly 
Jost. Under this conviction my heart was made | 
willing, if ever again favoured with a clear sense 
of my duty, to yield unto it.” Soon after this, 
in the year 1814, ata Monthly Meeting in South- 
wark, she was enabled to surrender, ‘and adds, | 


“T could not give way until near the end of the | 


Meeting, when, during the pause, I knelt down, 
and in broken accents craved ability to acknow- 
ledge the mercy which had been vouchsafed 
through Him, who is the W ay, the Truth, and 
the Life. Sweet peace instantly covered my 
mind. This step appears to me to involve the 
greatest of all possib le mental reduction, but I 
reverently believe it was necessary for me, and 
more perhaps on my own account than on ac- 
count of others, for without this bond, and the 
necessary baptisms attending this vocation, I 
should have been in danger of turning back, 
and perhaps altogether losing the little spiritual 
life which has been mere ifully raised. Oh Lord, 
my God! 
daily exercises of my mind at this period, and 
almost ever since, that if still called upon to 


speak in Thy name, the offerings might be pure 


and wholly of thy own preparing, that nothing 
might live in me which does not proceed from 
the immediate influence of thy Holy Spirit, and 
that by whatever means, however suffering to 


nature, the vessel might be purified and fitted for | 
thy use.” 
She was acknowledged as a minister by South- | 


wark Monthly Meeting in 1818. Her offerings 
in the ministry were made in much humiliation 


and brokenness of spirit, and were impressive and | 


reaching to the hearts of many, especially of the 
youth. These engagements continued, 


evidence that in deep self-abasement and in fer- 
vent love to her Lord and Saviour, she was pre- 
served in holy devotedness to His blessed cause, 
and to Him she ascribed all the praise. 

In the year 1821 she communicated to her 
Monthly Meeting a concern to visit in gospel love 
the South of France, and was liberated with the 
unity and sympathy of her friends. She em- 
barked for Calais in the Tenth month, and pro- 
ceeded to Congenies, where, and among the vil- 
lages around, she remained twelve months. In 
allusion to this concern, the prospect of which 
had been attended with many deep provings, she 
has left among her memora inda the following re- 
mark :—“T had for years an impression, and 
even before I appeared as a minister, that if I 
was faithful, I should have to visit some 
the continent : and at the end of 1819 this pros- 
pect was opened upon my mind with much weight | 
and clearness, accompanied with so sweet an evi- | 
dence of Divine love and mercy, that my whole 
heart was prostrated.” 

In the year 1825 she visited Pyrmont, Minden, 
Switzerland, and the South of France. In 18 26 
she was united in marriage with our faiend John 
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| Yeardley, of Barnsley; and in 1827, accom- 
panied by her husband, she visited Germany and 
Switzerland, re maining through the winter at 
Geneva. In the years 1833 and 1834 our dear 
| friends were again engaged in religious service in 
| France and Germany, the Waldenses in the Val- 
ley of Piedmont, and extending their journey as 
| far as Corfu and Athens, returning to their home, 

then at Scarborough, in the following year. 
After a short residence at Berkhampstead they 
| became in 1846 members of Gracechurch Street 
| Monthly Meeting, in consequence of their re- 
moval to Stamford Hill; and in 1848, 1849, and 
1850, they were engaged in performing three 
separate visits to Belgium, the South of France, 
and various parts of Germany, returning home in 
the intervals. Many trials and difficulties at- 


| tended them in these journeys, the continent of 


Europe being at that time in a very unsettled 
state ; but they were enabled to accomplish these 


| religious visits to the peace of their own minds. 
Thou only knowest what were the | 


During the progress of their last journey Martha 
Yeardley had a severe illness, and returned home 
much exhausted. Soon afterwards she was laid 
upon the bed of languishing, with an apprehen- 
sion that her day’s work was nearly completed. 
At an early stage of her confinement to her bed- 
room, and when her mind was perfectly clear and 
bright, she delighted to dwell with heartfelt 





through | 
the residue of her days, to be att nied with an | 


gratitude on the retrospect of their late and last 
journey, and often expressed her great satisfac- 
tion in having been enabled to go through this 


| religious service ; and to doall that her Lord and 


Master had put into her heart. “ And now” she 
said “my heart rejoices in God my Saviour. His 
love and mercy to me are beyond all bounds, and 
so strong is my faith in Him, that I have 
scarcely known what it is during the whole of 
this illness to be troubled with an evil thought.” 
She was constantly dwelling on the joys of ‘Hea- 
ven, and she anxiously longed for an union with 
those purified spirits whom she had loved on 
earth. Her bodily powers were greatly pros- 
trated, but she possessed her soul in patience, on 
we believe that to her the language of the Apest! 
may be applied, “I have fought the good fight. 
I have finished my course. | have kept the faith. 
Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord the Righteous 


Judge shall give me at that day.” 





a 


As the proper object of conversation is to re- 
ceive or communicate correct information, we 
should naturally suppose that those who engage 
in it would b@more anxious to, learn from the 
wisdom of others, than to display their own. Yet 
how seldom is this anxiety consistently mani- 
fested. When opposite opinions are broug] it on 
the tapis, we usually find the parties much more 
inclined to enforce theitewn, than to examine or 
even to listen to sentiments of an opposite char- 
acter. 
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Account of a visit paid to the Indians on the 
frontiers of the State of New York. 1795. | 


Cuntinued from page 822 ) 


On the 23d inst. we breakfasted at John | 
Denny’s, an Indian tavern, within a few miles of | 
Oneida Castle. Denny told us Col. Pickering, | 
the present secretary at war, had been there last | 
fall, and gave their nation good advice, and | 
urged them to divide their lands into se parate | 
farms and raise grain like the white people ; that 
in consequence of this advice, fifty of them had 
signed a paper, expressive of their desire to have 
their lands divided in that manner. Denny said 
he was very desirous of having a farm allotted to 
him, observing that then he would be encou- 
raged to work and improve it, as he would then 
be satisfied that the improvements he might 
make would, after his death, be for the benefit of 
his children. He also expressed a strong desire 
that government would make a law totally to 
prevent their leasing land, as he observed that 
white people were pressing very much to come 
on their reservation. We were much pleased 
with this information from John, and a hope re- 
vived that the Oneidas may be prevailed on to 
turn their attention more to cultivate their land, 
and consent to a proper division thereof into 
separate farms. We proceeded on towards Oneida 

Castle, and being informed that a chief named 
Scanado was a man of respectability and influ- 
ence in his nation, we made the best of oar way 
» his house. The old man and his family re- 
ona us very kindly, but it put us to some in- 
convenience that none of them could talk Eng- 
lish, we, however, soon made them understand 
that our horses wanted something to eat, and 
when they were provided with some excellent 
hay, we made signs of our wants also, which they 
quickly comprehended, and the old squaw soon 
began to knead up the dough, and one of the 
young ones prepared the fire, and hung over it an 
iron bake oven. The old man handed one of us 
a pipe, the bowl of which was very neatly made 
of a smooth stone. In a little time our provision 
was ready, which appeared to come with so much 
ancient simplicity, and undisguised hospitality, as 
rendered it very satisfactory to our minds, and | 
being tolerably cleanly was not ungrateful to our 





palates. 


The Indians in general are very dirty, | cheat and otherwise injure you. 
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number was collected of both sexes. They were 
recommended to stillness, and informed we would 
then open to them our business. We informed 
them that we had come from New York, out of 
love and good will, to pay the Indians a visit, 
| and for'which purpose we were appointed by our 
| frie nds, and that having prepared an address to 
them in writing, we would read it to them, which 
being interpre sted by Jacob Read, by paragraphs, 
as one of us delivered it, is as follows —~ — 


To the Oneida Nation. 


BroruHEers.—We are members of a religious 
society generally termed quakers, who have 
always been good friends to the Indians, which 
some of you know by experience, and who have 
now sent us to pay you a visit. We therefore 
hope you will let our counsel and advice sink 
deep into your hearts. 

Brothers, Being now on our return from the 
treaty held at Cayuga, where we had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a considerable number of our 
Indian brethren from many parts, and to whom 
we gave much good advice, we now feel it in our 
hearts to stop a while to see and talk with our 
brothers of the Oneida tribe. 

Brothers, We have come a great way, and left 
our wives and children on purpose to visit our 
Indian brothers, and to inquire into their situa- 
tion and circumstances, and as we feel much love 
towards them, and very desirous of doing them 
good, so we hope they will open their ears, and 
attend to what we may say. 

Brothers, As the great Spirit, whom you and 
we profess to believe in, and who knows our 
thoughts, and sees all our actions, requires all to 
love and fear him, so we feel very desirous that 
our brothers, the Indians, may endeavour in all 
their conduct to please the great Spirit, who 
loves those that are good, and when they die will 
admit them into his holy presence, where they 
will be for ever happy. 

Brothers, We have been made very sorrowful 
since we have been in your country, to find how 
exceedingly you give way to that bad practice of 
drinking rum, which always did and always will 


| prove very hurtful and destructive to poor In- 


dians; for by it you get drunk, and then wicked 
white men take advantage of you, in order to 


Seeing, there- 


but some of them are decent and clean, which | fore, it is a great evil, and very displeasing to the 


was the case with this family, who had very good 
milk and butter. We had some ac quaintance | 
with an Indian named Jacob Read, who had re-| 
ceived a good English education, and we m: ade | 
Scanado understand that we wished him to send | 
for Read, which he did, and we got Jacob to in| 
form old Scanado who we were, and the object of | 
our visit, and that we wished to have an op por- | 
tunity in the afternoon, at 4 o'clock, with the | 
men and women of their nation, which the old | 
man was Pleased with, and soon despate hed ren-| 
hers to give notice of the meeting. At 4 o'clock | 
Wwe met at the school-house, where a considerable | 


Great Spirit, let us entreat you to become sober, 
| and when bad people endeavour to persuade you 
to drink that pernicious liquor, we hope you will 


remember our words and refuse it, telling them it 


is not good for you to drink rum. 

Brothers, As we have heard more favourable 
accounts of the Oneida Indians than of some 
| other tribes, so we feel a little encouraged, that 
if they will entirely refrain from rum, become 
more industrious, and pay greater atten‘ion to 
the improvement of their lands, they might in 
time become a good example to their neighbours, 
the Onandagoes, and other tribes. 
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Brothers, We are sorry that so fine a country | more convenient shelter, and enjoyed very com” 
as you possess, and which is capable of much im-| fortably a good night’s sleep. 
provement, should be so much neglected. We| Among this nation we found a white man and 
therefore think it our duty, as we love the In-| son, who were blacksmiths, and kindly placed 
dians and wish to do you good, to press upon you | here, with a shop and tools, by the President of 
the necessity of working more on the ground, and | the United States, for the accommodation of the 
to depend less on hunting and fishing, which at| Indians, which must be exceedingly useful to 
best affords you but a precarious subsistence. | them. We also met here a white man who pro- 
We believe you would find great advantage by | fessed to be a carpenter, and was building a snug 
having your land divided into distinct farms, that | convenient house for Scanado. This man in- 
so every family might have their own part to| formed us that the nation had received $4,500 
work and improve. | dollars from the United States about four weeks 

Brothers, We are glad to hear you pay some | before, and that the Indians had been since much 
attention to the education of your ‘children, and intoxicated. He said that the traders in the 
that a school is kept up amongst you, in which | neighbourhood had got all the money for rum, 
good work we hope you will persevere; but in except from some few of the more sober chiefs, 
vain are your attempts to grow better, and be- ' and that Scanado had kept his share, being three 
come a more respectable nation, unless you do hundred dollars, with which he was building a 
avoid drinking rum. | | house. This man also told us that he had been 

Brothers, Although we could say a great deal | sent there by government as a farmer, in order 
more to you, if we were to open our whole hearts, | to work with and instruct the Indians in farming, 
and speak all we feel for you, yet we wish not to | for which the United States was to pay him one 
say too much to you at one time. And, there- | hundred dollars per annum : that he only had re- 
fore, recommend to you to put in practice the ad-| mained with them a few weeks, when the person 
vice and counsel now given to you, which under | who first engaged him for government told him 
the influence of the Great Spirit will promote | that he must quit the Indians and come work on 
your present and everlasting welfare. Farewell. | his farm, about twenty miles distant, where he 


| had been ever since, which he said had displeased 
A few minutes silence ensued after we had | the Indians very much. 


done, when Scanado rose, and addressed us in a | We took an affectionate leave of our kind host 


speech of some length, but our interpreter was | and family and rode to Stockbridge, where we 


not qualified to interpret it, any farther than that | breakfasted with ¢ 
Scanado returned us many thanks for our good | | wan. Having seen him the day before at 
counsel, and that they would strive to follow it. | Oneida, we agreed with him to get the Indians 
We enjoyed some satisfaction from the solemn | of Stockbridge assembled together at 9 o'clock 
solid manner in which Scanado delivered himself, | this morning, which arrangement he told us he 
being convinced by it, and the serious and still | \had made. After breakfast we went with Hen- 
behaviour of many of the Indians present, that dricks to see our friend Serjeant, and he accom- 
they received our communications favourab ly, | | panying us, we went to take a view of a saw-mill 
and we were comforted with a belief, that some | that was building for the Indians, with which we 
serious impressions might be made on the minds | were pleased, as also with the prospect of their 
of several of them. shortly expecting to build a grist mill. On find- 

After our meeting was finished, we returned to | ing they were rather short of money to go for- 
the house of our hospite able host, where we agreed | ward with building the mill, owing in some mea- 
to stay that night. Near bed time we began to | sure to their annuity from Congress not having 
look about and consider where we should lay our | yet reached them, we agreed, with a view to en- 
heads, and seeing no preparation for us, we con- | courage their undertakings, to make them a pre- 
cluded to take our blankets and bed-gowns and | sent of twenty-five dollars and to loan them fifty 


Captain Hendricks at his wig- 


retire to the stable, and lodge in the hay-loft. 
But when the old woman found out where we 
proposed going, she opened a door and showed us 
into a back apartment, very much resembling a 
smoke-house, with an earthen floor, &c., in which 
our blankets were spread, to which she added 
some others which belonged to the family. We 
were induced to prefer staying to the other mode 
of lodging, both because we supposed it would 
please our host and hostess better, and because 
we conceived we should be more immediately 
under the protection of Scanado, as we were in 
an Indian settlement and many miles remote | 
from any white inhabitants. Being very tired 
and fatigued. we soon forgot the indulgence of a 


more. 

A considerable number of men and women 
being gathered at the school-house, we met them 
accompanied by the missionary, and after a few 
minutes quiet, we communicated to them the ob- 
ject of our visit, and such advice and counsel as 
appeared to us pertinent to their situation, and as 
much religious labour hath been bestowed upon 
them, we thought it right not merely to address 
them as men, but as professors of christianity. 
Our communication was inte rpreted by sentences, 
as we delivered them, by their chief, Capt. Hen- 
dricks. Great quiet ‘and propriety of behaviour 
were observed during our communication, the wo- 
men in particular seemed to sit still and very 
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solid, their countenances bespeaking a good and 
pious disposition of mind. Having finished very 
fully delivering our sentiments to them, the mis- 
sionary told us that the Indians would want to 


confer together, in order to make us a reply, and | 


proposed for us to walk over to his house, and the 
Indians would send for us when they were ready. 
On our going over to the missionary’s house, he 
told us he believed our advice would be of service 
to them, and with much anxiety wished it might 
have a good effect. We believe he has the wel- 
fare of this nation much at heart, and trust that 
his being with them arises in some measure from 
religious motives. 
(To be continued.) 


——— 


ACKWORTH SCHOOL GENERAL MEETING. 


Excepting the Yearly Meeting, there is scarcely 
any occasion which draws together so large a 
number of the Society of Friends from distant 
parts of the country as Ackworth General Meet- 
ing. 


| 


[t is one of those meetings, which, in many | history of the Society of Friends. 
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sometimes a pair walking arm in arm, whom one 
would guess to be old Ackworth schoolfellows, 
perhaps renewing a nearly extinct acquaintance- 
ship, and talking over those childish associations 
which seem to linger the longest and most fondly 
of any in our memories. Having secured our 
lodging at the inn (which by the by is only done 
by favor or forethought-at these times), we were 
at liberty to make a round of general observation. 
Friends were arriving by various conveyances 
from the neighboring stations; for Ackworth, 
whether happily or not, happens to be in the 
midst of a net-work of railways, though not tra- 
versed by a single line; and we even doubt if 
any steam-whistle comes sufficiently within hear- 
ing, to remind the good people of the place of the 
busy world near which they are so quietly living. 
We naturally strolled towards the school, and on 
entering its precincts felt that we were treading 
on classic ground. Ackworth has become con- 
nected in many minds with a thousand recollec- 
tions, and certainly can never be forgotten in the 
Every year 


of their characters, appear to be peculiar to our | adds to its interest, inasmuch as it increases the 


S: ciety. 


The readers of The Friend, are for the | circle of its associations. 


In mixing with mem- 


most part familiar with these gatherings, and | bers of our Society, and especially at the General 


therefore, they would hardly pardon a digression 
into a general description of them ; but it is often 
the case that our very familiarity with an object 
or scene obscures our full perception of all its 
real characteristics and points of interest. We 
have often longed, whilst looking on a beautiful 
landscape familiar to our gaze from childhood, 
that by some magic power, we might be able for 
a moment to look upon it with a new pair of eyes, 
and to seize upon every beauty with the same 
readiness and zest which we experienced in first 
beholding the snowy mountains and blue lakes of 
a foreign land. And in the same way, we have 
sometimes wished that for a time we could divest 
ourselves of our past memories, associations, and 
prejudices, and see what is going on, on such oc- 
casions as the Ackworth meeting, entirely ab ez- 
tra. Perhaps there is scarcely any man’s mind, 
so rarely constituted, as to enable him to accom- 
plish this removal of his point of observation with 
any completeness ; at all events, we cannot claim 
this power as our own, and not having any unin- 
itiated friend at our elbow to tell us how every- 
thing appeared to him, we were obliged to make 
our observations at the last General Meeting as 
best we could. 

The business of the Meeting commenced on 
Fourth-day, the 7th of Seventh month, but we 
arrived on the previous evening, having to travel 
a considerable distance by railway. The weather 
was remarkably fine, and indeed, rather too warm 
for comfort in the railway carriages, so that we 
were glad to exchange them for the open convey- 
ance which took us from the station to the vil- 
lage of Ackworth. As we drew near to the school, 
we were reminded of the occasion of our visit by 
meeting Friends here and there on the road; 


Meeting, we have frequently met with old Ack- 
worth scholars, and though they point out many 
improvements which have taken place since their 
day, and will reflect a little upon some of the 
rules and regulations of ancient times, yet they 
mostly speak of their alma mater with a certain 
unaffected respect, which tells more than the most 
elaborate eulogies. 

On Fourth-day morning, we breakfasted at the 
inn with a large party, and exchanged many a 
pleasant word with old friends and new. At ten 
o'clock the meeting for worship commences, and 
as the hour approached, the groups of Friends 
began gradually to thicken in the yard and colon- 
nade in front of the school premises, but within 
a very few minutes after that time we were all 
seated in the meeting house, which, to our mind, 
presented a very striking and interesting sight. 
The meeting-house has been recently built, and 
is admirably adapted to the purpose. The child- 
ren occupy the centre of the house, and the gene- 
ral congregation the side seats and galleries. 
Whether regarded as an expression of the Chris- 
tian concern of the Society for its young mem- 
bers, or as a practical acknowledgment that with- 
out the divine blessing our best works cannot 
prosper, this meeting seems to possess a peculiar 
significance and interest. Many communications 
in the ministry were addressed to the assembly, 
having frequently, of course, especial reference 
to its peculiar character. We can hardly sup- 
pose that there was a single one amongst the 
young company which filled the centre seats, who 
was not in some degree impressed with the so- 
lemnity of the occasion, and the responsibility 
arising from the reception of such care and over- 
sight at the hands of the church. And should 
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any of these hereafter wander from the paths of 
grace and virtue, we think it scarcely possible 
that they can ever shake off all remembrance of 
these early blessings. 

The meeting ended, we sat down to begin the 
business part of the General Meeting. The wo- 
men Friends were detained a short tims to re- 
ceive their instructions, and after they had with- 
drawn, the names of representatives were called 
over by the clerk. The Committee for examin- 
ing the boys in their various studies was after- 
wards appointed, consisting of nearly all the 
Friends present, whose names were parcelled out 
in lists, corresponding with the different classes 
in the school, exclusive of the tenth or highest 
class, which is reserved for the joint examination 
of all the sub-committees, on Fifth-day morning. 
On the minute of the last meeting being read, 
referring to the question of introducing the French 
and German languages into the school, and inti- 
mating that it was not intended to do so at pre- 
sent, a Friend from one of the side seats added, 
very emphatically, “which I deeply regret :” and 
said that he thought if every person present had 
experienced the inconvenience which he had re- 
cently felt during a few weeks’ journey on the 
Continent, from the want of that knowledge of 
the French language which he might have ac- 
quired at Ackworth, there would not be a dissen- 
tient voice in the whole meeting. This remark 
opened up some discussion. The arguments of 
our travelling Ackworth scholar were answered, 
and we think with some force, by another Friend, 
who preferred the Latin language (now taught to 
some extent) as a mental exercise, and who 
doubted whether any considerable progress could 
properly be made in the continental languages at 
Ackworth, unless the children remained a year or 
two longer at school then they now do. During 
the sitting, after some discussion, the Country 
Committee were requested to consider the pro- 
priety of furnishing to the Society at large a more 
direct and detailed report of the result of the 
General Meetings at Ackworth than is now done. 

At about two o'clock we dined at the large 
table d’héte, which is provided at the school, and 
then made the best of our way to the class room, 
in which our Sub-Committee was to meet. It 
was amusing to observe the perplexity in which 
we found our friends wandering about through 
the passages, and staircases, and playsheds, in the 
endeavor to find their proper spheres of action. 
Some had pressed into their service as guides, the 
first boys they could find, and were prosperously 
threading their way with hopeful faces ; others 
in less fortunate circumstances were nearly re- 
duced to despair, having either forgotten the 
number of their classes, and of their class rooms, 
or hopelessly confounded the two. We were too 
busy ever to learn the ultimate fate of some of 
these unfortunate beings. For ourselves we suc- 
ceeded in gaining our right place after a little to- 


pographical study. The class which we had to 
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examine was ranged in order before us, and the 
name, age, residence, &c., of each boy having 
been fead, we began our work. Within three 
short hours, we were expected to examine the 
class in Reading, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Grammar, History, Geography, Definitions, De- 
rivations, General Knowledge, and we think some- 
thing else; really almost an unreasonable task. 
However, we went on bravely, and were not dis- 
satisfied with the performance of our pupils, who 
made a very creditable appearance in most of 
these branches. Their behaviour too was most 
exemplary, and told much in favour of the moral 
discipline to which they are subjected. We con- 
gratulate the teachers and officers in this school, 
upon their success in breaking down those rude 
and disorderly habits, which prevail in some 
scholastic establishments, much to the detriment 
and annoyance of all concerned. 

Our business of examination for the afternoon 
ended about six o'clock, and after an interval de- 
voted to “the cup which cheers but not inebri- 
ates,” the remainder of the evening was chiefly 
occupied with the meetings of the Provident So- 
ciety, and of the First-day School Association. 
The evening was as fair as it is often our lot to 
see in England; and all business being over, we 
ended our day’s work with a quiet stroll through 
the village, revolving and moralizing upon the 
events of the day. 


The next morning we were summoned to our 
work again at seven o'clock, when the examina- 
tion in the Scriptures was proceeded with, in the 


separate classes. Our committee-men did not all 
make their appearance at this early hour, so we 
were fain to apply ourselves to our task with what 
strength we had. The boys answered our vari- 
ous questions with much propriety, and we had 
reason to believe that great pains have been taken 
in this most important branch of education. If 
we might be allowed a passing remark, we should 
like to direct the attention of the managers of 
thisand of our other public schools to the subject of 
that more enlarged and comprehensive study of 
the Sacred Volume, which includes the considera- 
tion of the Evidences of Christianity as a Reve- 
lation from God, and those copious illustrations 
of the inspired text, which are borrowed from 
history, and the researches of learned men into 
the languages and manners of ancient times, 25 
one of deep interest and importance to every hu- 
man being. 

At nine o’clock, the examination of the tenth 
class, by the joint sub-committees, began in the 
Meeting House. About twenty lads, forming 
this class, were seated in the ministers’ gallery, 
and their examiners, (who now really made a for- 
midable body, being strengthened by a number 
of women Friends, as spectators) occupied the 
body of the house. A number of printed ques- 
tions had been previously prepared by the super- 
intendent and some other Friends, to which 
written answers had been drawn up by the boys, 
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they not being allowed the use of any books of 
reference whilst doing so.. Selections from these 
answers were read to the meeting, generally doing 
much credit to the boys and their teacher. We 
have never been disposed to place any great reli- 
ance upon these public examinations, as accurate 
tests of the attainments of the pupils in any 
schools, although we think they are attended with 
many advantages, and in the present instanee, it 
is but fair to say, that some of the questions were 
upon subjects which had not formed a part of the 
regular routine of study, the framers of them 
having apparently made it their object to bring 
out the thinking powers of the boys, in applying 
and arranging what they had learnt in or out of 
school. The reading of these written answers 
was varied by occasional viva voce interrogation 
by several Friends, which elicited a considerable 
amount of knowledge on various historical and 
scientific subjects. The Scripture examination 
followed, conducted chiefly by the teacher, and 
gave much satisfaction to Friends, and then be- 
fore leaving, the boys were affectionately address- 
ed by a Friend, who expressed his warm inter- 
est in them, and his desires for their preservation 
from evil, especially alluding to those who were 
likely to leave the school at the approaching va- 
cation. The lads were then dismissed, and the Gene- 
ral Examining Committee prepared their report for 
presentation to the General Meeting, which again as- 
sembled at half past three o’clock. After the re- 
ception of this report in the General Meeting, a 
Friend rose, and expressed his fear that sufficient 
attention was not given to instruct the children 
in the early history of the Society of Friends, and 
to point out the fortitude with which, amidst per- 
secutions and sufferings, they stood fast by their 
Christian testimonies. In this view he was sup- 
ported by one or two other individuals ; but after 
some explanation from the teachers, as to the 
course of reading followed out on these subjects, 
and some remarks from Friends who had been 
engaged in the examining Committees, the Meet- 
ing appeared to be satisfied with the care which 
18 given to the matter, at the same time the de- 
sire was expressed that its importance might be 
constantly borne in mind. A Friend who is 
actively engaged on the School Committee, after- 
wards added that it had long been his conviction, 
that to understand properly the early history of 
our Society, it was necessary that some acquaint- 
ance should be made with the civil, political, and 
religious history of the period in which it sprang 
up, and he was not without a hope, that at no dis- 
tant time the history of the 17th century, so im- 
portant in a religious as well as in a political 
point of view, might be introduced at Ackworth, 
in connection with that of our Society. During 
this sitting, a question was put to the superin- 
tendent, as to the general condition in which he 
now found the education of the children on ad 
mission into the School, compared with his ex- 
perience when he first undertook the office (we 
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think seventeen or eighteen years ago,) his reply 
was to the effect that a marked improvement had 
taken place, and that the instances of very great 
ignorance are much fewer, than they used to be. 
The report from the women’s meeting was received 
and read in the presence of both men and women 
Friends, the latter being called in at this period. 
It was of a fayourable character, both as to the 
education of the girls, and the domestic arrange- 
ments of the institution. 

The business being concluded, the children 
were admitted to their seats, and a solemn meet- 
ing for worship formed the appropriate finish to 
our collective proceedings. 

We did not leave Ackworth until the morning 
of the Sixth-day, and before doing so, we took the 
opportunity of making a survey of the improve- 
ments which have been so wisely made on the 
girls’ side. It will be remembered that some time 
ago the boys’ wing was raised, and much better 
accommodation thus afforded in the various class- 
rooms, &c., which has been followed by the most 
happy results ; the officers of the school even at- 
tributing some part of the improvement which 
has been noticed in the moral aspect of the school, 
to the removal of the physicel inconvenience and 
discomfort to which they were previously sub- 
jected. A subscription was subsequently raised, 
which has enabled the Committee to make very 
material improvements in the girls’ wing, and 
left a surplus, which has been appropriated to- 
wards defraying the expense of providing a good 
supply of water for the establishment. The esti- 
mated expense of these water-works is about 
£1000. A supply of water, apparently inex- 
haustible, has been obtained by boring to a con- 
siderable depth. The water is pumped by a steam 
engine into a large iron cistern, placed at the top 
of the main building, whence pipes convey it to 
all parts of the premises.—Zondon Friend, 


CHILDREN OF PRISONS. 


When I was in Berlin, I went into the public 
prison, and visited every part of the establish- 
ment. At last I was introduced to a very large 
hall, which was full of children, with their books 
and teachers, and having the appearance of a 
Prussian school-room. ‘ What !” said I, ‘is it 
possible that all these children are imprisoned 
here for crime?” ‘Oh no,” said my conductor, 
smiling at my simplicity; “but if a parent is 
imprisoned for crime, and on that account his 
children are left destitute of the means of edu- 
eation, and are liable to grow up in ignorance 
and crime, the government places them here, and 
maintains and educates them for useful em- 
ployment.” This was a new idea to me. I 
know not that it has ever been suggested in the 
United States ; but surely it is the duty of gov- 
ernment, as well as its highest interest, when a 
man is paying the penalties of his crime in a 


| public prison, to see that his unoffending child- 











ren are not left to suffer and inherit their father’s 
vices. Surely it would be better for the child, 
and cheaper as well as better for the State, Let 
it not be supposed that a man will go to prison 
for the sake of having his children taken care of, 
for those who go to prison, usually have little 
regard for their children. If they had, discipline 
like that of the Berlin prison would soon sicken 
them of such a bargain.— Professor Stowe. 
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With the present number the Editor of Friends’ 
Review enters upon the sixth year of his editorial 
labour ; with no light or transient conviction of 
the toil and responsibility inseparably connect+d 
with the undertaking. The remark which has 
been made in regard to the works of men of 
genius, that they seldom find themselves able to 
satisfy their own expectations, may be justly ap- 
plied to those who, with a conscientious apprecia- 
tion of their duty, undertake the management of a 
periodical publication. The author who projects 
a work of science or imagination, may readily pre- 
pare for himselfa standard, almost, if not altugether, 
perfect. But when he comes to fill up the outline 
which he had framed, difficulties arise which had 
not been anticipated. So the Editor of a religious, 
literary, and miscellaneous periodical, in tracing 
prospectively the scene and scope of his future 
labours, may determine to fill his pages with origi- 
nal matter, or with selections from the exhaustless 
stores of ancient and modern literature, calculated 
to improve the taste, to enlarge the understanding, 
and to stimulate the virtue of his readers. But, as 
the poet remarks : 

‘“« There is a pleasure in poetic pains, 

Which none but poets know.” 
So there are toils and difficulties in the manage- 
ment of a periodical, which is intended, so far as 
its influence extends, to improve the morals and 
religion of the community, which can be known 
only to those who have tried the arduous experi- 
ment. As the readers are necessarily of various 
tastes, and of almost every variety of pursuit and 
attainment, the matter which to some of them may 
be interesting and instructive, and even rather 
profound, may to others appear familiar as house- 
hold words, and unworthy of a place in such a 
journal. 

With regard to the manner in which the labours 
of the Editor of the Review may hereafter be per- 
formed, there is little to be added to what has ap- 
peared in our former volumes. While the con- 
cerns of our own Religious Society, as far as they 
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fall within the scope of a public paper, may be ex- 
pected to claim a prominent position, the great 
interests of the general community must be kept 
steadily in view. 

It was remarked, in the prospectus to our first 
volume, that “among the evils which disgrace our 
age and nation, and retard the progress of civiliza- 
tion, there are none of greater magnitude than the 
twin progeny of barbarous ages, slavery and war.” 
On both these subjects, the readers of the Review, 
and especially those belonging to the Society of 
Friends, are supposed to be substantially agreed. 
It might therefore be imagined that facts and ar- 
guments, illustrative of the folly and iniquity of 
slavery or war, were thrown away, if presented in 
the pages of the Review. It is, however, to be 
remembered, that a new generation is continually 
rising, tu fill the places of those who are sliding off 
the stage of action; and that the opinions which 
are to govern the movements of this rising class, 
will be moulded, in considerable degree, by the 
books which they read, and that among these the 
floating periodicals of the day cannot fail to exer- 
cise an influence. 

Though, happily, both in this country and in 
western Europe, the sound of war is heard only at 
a distance ; yet the spirit of war is manifestly dis- 
played on both sides of the Atlantic, and furnishes 
unquestionable evidence that there is much labour 
yet to be performed by the advocates of universal 
peace, before the day, so graphically described by 
the evangelical prophet, shall spread its light over 
our benighted world. That this day has dawned, 
and that its light is spreading, can hardly be 
doubted, but it is equally clear that many causes 
are at work to retard its progress, and to obscure 
its lustre. And perhaps these causes have not, in 
all cases, left all the readers of the Review entirely 
unscathed. 

The other prominent evil alluded to is, unques- 
tionably, the great stigma of our age and country. 
While the nations of Europe, once deeply involved 
in the guilt and odium of slavery and the slave- 
trade, have been gradually withdrawing their pro- 
tection from both, this “opprobrium of infidel 
powers” has found an asylum in the western 
world. Even in the United States, professedly the 
most free and enlightened on the globe, a large 
share of the political and mercantile influence of 
the nation is employed in its support. Not only 
has mercantile avidity been stimulated, but even 
the sacred cause of religion has been invoked, in 
defence of a system which the common sense of 
mankind, where the voice of interest has been 
hushed, has agreed to condemn; and which could 
not possibly originate in any other than a barbar- 
ous or semi-barbarous age. 

Although on this subject there has long been, 
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and continues to be, much undue excitement, which 
the Editor would be unwilling to increase or par- 
take, he must be permitted to regard this evil, and 
the most effective mode of its removal, as proper 
objects of the Review. This subject, however 
calculated to excite the passions, is most success- 
fully treated when discussed under the influence 
ofa mild and Christian spirit. And in such spirit 
the Editor trusts it has been discussed in this 
periodical. 

Finally, it may be remarked, that born and nur- 
tured in the Society of Friends, and having his 
most intimate associations through life chiefly 
within their community, and having at an early 
period embraced the doctrines of Fox, Barclay, and 
Penn, from conviction as well as education, the 
Editor has laboured not only to exclude from his 
pages every thing likely to bring those doctrines, 
or the practice to which they lead, into discredit, 
but, as occasions have presented, to enforce and 
recommend them. Firmly believing that the doc- 
trines promulgated by our primitive Friends, and 
the practice which they inculcated, were essentially 
those of the Gospel, as proclaimed during the first 
and purest age of the Christian Church, and that 
our Sotiety has been, and, if faithful to our princi- 
ples, must continue to be, pioneers in the great 
work of evangelizing and civilizing the world ; and 
recognizing in the salutary discipline established 
by our early Friends, a hedge not to be broken 
without imminent danger and serious injury 
to the cause of religion, gladly would the Edi- 
tor render this periodical the humble instrument 
of promoting the unity and harmony once so 
conspicuous among us, and on which our efficiency 


greatly depends, 


By a letter toa Friend in this country, dated 
the early part of last month, we are informed that 
Joun Yearvtey was then prosecuting his religious 
labours at or near Stavanger, in Norway. He has 
had a number of large and interesting meetings, in 
divers places ; and found many pious and valuable 


persons among those people. Those professing 
with Friends appear to be well established in 
our Christian profession. Peter Bedford, compan. 
ion to J. Yeardly, had been seriously injured by a 
fall from a cariole, but was so far recovered as to 
pursue his travels. Their prospect was to proceed, 
in a short time, towards Germany. 


Onto Yearty Meetinc.—In consequence of the 
kindness of some of our friends, who were present, 
we are enubled to present to the readers of the 
Review a general account of the proceedings of 
that body, at its recent session. And it is with 
sincere regret that, in furnishing such notice of 
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those proceedings as our readers have a right to 
expect, the Editor is compelled to exhibit such evi- 
dence of division in sentiment and feeling. But 
these things are not done in a corner; and the 
duty of a journalist demands a relation of facts, as 
they arise, without disguise or palliation. 

Of the meeting of Ministers and Elders, which 
convened on Seventh-day, the 4th inst., our cor- 
respondents have furnished no specific informa- 
tion. 

The Yearly Meeting began on Second-day, the 
6th instant, when, after calling the representatives, 
all of whom, except three or four, were present, 
minutes or certificates of ministers, and their com- 
panions, in attendance from other Yearly Meetings 
were read, viz: George and Miriam Carter, Daniel 
Wood, Enos Prey, Andrew Tomlinson, and Mary 
S. Watkins, from Indiana; Daniel Barker, from 
North Carolina; Elizabeth Evans and Hannah 
Rhoads, from Philadelphia; and Anne Adams, 
from New York. Minutes for John W. Tatum of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and Johnson 
Brewer of Canada West, were read at a subse- 
quent sitting. Two Friends from New England, 
viz: Lindley M. Hoag and Hannah G. Sawyer, be- 
ing present with minutes, the question whether 
they should be read was raised, and, after some 
discussion, postponed until the correspondence 
with New England Yearly Meeting should come 
under consideration. 

The general Epistle from London, and those in 
manuscript from London and Dublin, were then 
read. A proposal was made, that as their practice 
formerly was to commence the reading of the 
American Epistles with the one from New Eng- 
land, that course should then be adopted. A large 
number of Friends expressed themselves, calmly 
and decidedly, in favour of reading the New Eng- 
land epistle, and resuming the correspondence with 
that meeting; declaring their belief that the dis- 
continuance of that correspondence had been a 
principal cause of the difficulties then existing 
among them. A protracted discussion ensued, 
which, though generally conducted in a decorous 
manner, included some pointed allusions to dis- 
orders which have appeared within Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, and which were considered as fruits of 
the separation of feeling, and opposition of judg- 
ment, in relation to this subject. The meeting at 
length adjourned to 11 o’clock of the following 
day. 

On Third-day, the 7th, when the meeting con- 
vened, one of the representatives reported that they 
had not been able to agree upon Friends to offer to 
the meeting as Clerk and assistant. This report 
opened the way to some observations of a personal 
character, in the course of which the clerk stated 
that he never had considered, and he did not then 
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consider, the smaller body in New England as a 
regularly constituted Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
The acting clerk, Benjamin Hoyle, at length made 
a minute, continuing himself and William S. Bates 
as clerk and assistant. 

The usual proceeding, the reading of the queries 
and the answers thereto, was then gone into. After 
which the meeting adjourned to ten o’clock of the 
succeeding day. 

On Fourth-day, the 8th, a proposition was re- 
ceived from Stillwater Quarter, for the establish- 
ment of a new Quarterly Meeting, to be composed 
of some of the Monthly Meetings now within its 
limits, which was referred to a committee, who are 
directed to visit the Monthly Meetings and report 
their judgment next year. 

The epistles from the Yearly Meetings of New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Indiana, were 
read, and a committee separated to essay replies. 
The epistle from North Carolina had not come to 
hand. 

The question was then brought before the meet- 
ing, what disposition should be made of the com- 
munication from the united committee of the five 
Yearly Meetings, which convened last year at Bal- 
timore. Committees from Indiana and Baltimore 
Yearly Meetings, with minutes charging them with 
the presentation of this document, were present. 
But, after several hours had been allowed to the 
discussion, and’a wide range of observation in- 
dulged, the reading of the report was declined ; yet 
the minutes of the Friends who presented the 
document, were read, and treated with respect. 

On Fifth-day a meeting for worship was held in 
the morning. In the afternoon the reports of several 
committees were read ; that in relation to the Board- 
ing School showed an attendance of sixty pupils 
during the winter, and thirty during the summer 
term, 

The filling of vacancies in the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, occasioned by the death of some of their 
members, coming up in last year’s minutes, the 
subject was referred to the attention of the meeting 
next year. 

On Sixth-day the epistles to the other Yearly 
Meetings» with which a correspondence is main- 
tained, were read and adopted; after which the 
meeting concluded, about the middle of the day. 

We understand that,in the women’s meeting, the 
certificate of Hannah G. Sawyer was read, and the 
correspondence with New England Yearly Meeting 
continued as usual. 




























































































































































































































































































Direv,—On the 27th of Seventh month last, 
Miriam, daughter of William H. Morgan, in the 
18th year of her age; a member of Lost Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Tennessee. This dear young 




















living testimony to the redeeming mercy of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 





Friend was enabled to bear, as she expressed, a 
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Diep,—On the 9th inst., in Bendersville, Adams 


county, Pa., Mary Wixson, a member of the late 


Monallen Monthly Meeting, aged nearly 72 years. 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term will commence on Fourth-day, 
the 13th of Tenth month next. 
Applications for admission, stating the age of the 


applicant, and whether a member of the Society of 


Friends, may be addressed to 
Cuaries YARNALL, 
Secretary of the Board of Managers, 
No. 39 High Street, Philada. 
Eighth month 2d, 1852.—tf. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The full report of the meeting at Albany, in 
August, 1851, has just been issued. It is pub- 
lished by the liberality of the citizens of Albany, 
and contains much valuable and interesting sci- 
entific information. The list of members com- 
prises the names most celebrated for philosophi- 
cal attainment in America. 

A great part of the work is, of course, only 
intended for those who are engaged in pursuits of 
a scientific character; but at the same time there 
is much that is of interest to the general reader. 
A few of the more recent discoveries are con- 
densed below: 

Mecuanics.—A paper by Lieut. Hunt, of the 
U. 8. Engineers, suggests the “use of air as a 
medium for conveying mechanical power.” Force 
communicated at one end to air confined in a 
tube, will be, by its elasticity, transmitted to the 
other. Hence, by means of such a tube, water 
power could be made available at the distance of 
several miles, when it would be inconvenient or 
impossible to employ it at the fall itself. It is 
proposed in this way to distribute the water 
power of the Genesee river throughout the city 
of Rochester. 

Oprics.—Prof. Loomis, of New York, explain- 
ed the “ Apparent motion of red and green figures 
of worsted,” with which all ladies who work in 
worsted are familiar. An impression made upon 
the eye by an object, lasts for one-eighth of a 
second. When a bright coloured figure is agi- 
tated before the eye, it makes an impression on 
a portion of the eye larger than that caused by 
the figure at rest. Thus, a green figure on a red 
ground, being agitated, the red seems to overlap 
the green, and the green to overlap the red. But 
green and red are complementary colours, that is, 
when combined they produce white. Instead, 
therefore, of the hazy appearance which would 
be produced by two colours not complementary, 
they apparently surround the central figure with 
a light space, and hence a prominence and dis- 
tinctness is given to its motion. 
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THERMOTICS.—A communication from Prof. 
Horsford, of Harvard, states that the Bunker 
Hill Monument swings backwards and forwards 
like a pendulum, every day! By an apparatus, 
which it is unnecessary to describe, it has been 
ascertained that there is a very slight, but percep- 
tible, movement, in the morning, to the westward ; 
at noon to the northward, and in the evening to 
the east. It is caused by the unequal expansion 
of the sides of the monument by the heat of the 
sun. What confirms it is, that a shower sud- 
denly cooling one side, also produces a move- 
ment. 

AstronoMy.—Prof. Peirce was inclined to 
believe that the “ Inner Ring of Saturn” was no 
ring at all, but an appearance produced by a 
peculiar state of Saturn’s atmosphere. 

The “Foucault Experiment,” in which the 
rotation of the earth every twenty-four hours is 
proved by the motion of a pendulum over a gra- 
duated circle, was reported by Profs. Caswell and 
Norton to have been tried at the railroad depot 
at Providence, as well as at the Bunker Hill 
Monument, with success, and results in accord- 
ance with the generally received theory arrived 
at. 

MeTEoRoLoGy.—A paper by Prof. Loomis, of 
New York, on the “ Distribution of rain for the 
month of September,” proves, by accurate calcu- 
lations and measurements of the quantity of rain 
that has fallen during different months, for seve- 
ral years, that the popular belief in an Equinoc- 
tial Storm, on or about the 21st, is without 
foundation in fact. 

A communication on “Clouds,” by Lieut. 
Maury, of the National Observatory, alludes to 
another important office of clouds, besides that of 
dispensing rain and snow, viz: mitigating the 
extremes of heat and cold, by interposing at one 
time between the sun and the earth, and at ano- 
ther, covering the earth as with a mantle, and 
keeping it warm by preventing radiation; facts 
which may be tested every hot summer day, and 
every clear frosty night. He then states that a 
ring of clouds encircles the earth at the equator, 
almost continually, which protects the tropical 
regions, and by its movements gives a tone to 
the atmospherical circulation of the world. 

Prof. Guyot, of Cambridge, statcd that there 
had been fifty places of observation established 
in America for keeping a record of the phase of 
the moon, the barometer, the thermometer, the 
rain guage, the direction and force of the wind, 
the state of the clouds, the "plants in flower, the 
migratory birds first seen, &c., from which im- 
portant information may be hoped in regard to 
climate, its effects and causes. 

Prof. O. W. Morris, of the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution, N. Y., proved, by measurement, that 
nearly one-fifth more rain fell upon the surface 
of the ground than upon theroof of the Institute, 
seventy-one feet above it. 

CueMisTry.—An analysis of the cucumber, 
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by Prof. Salisbury, of Albany, shows that ninety- 
seven one-hundredths of the fruit is water! This 
is more than the watermelon, which contains 
ninety-four parts. The muskmelon contains ninety. 

PuysicaL GrocRaPaHy.—Another fact stated 
by Lieut. Maury, is that the coral insects have 
built up the Bahama Banks and the Florida 
Reefs. It is not impossible that in time they 
might thus connect Cuba with Florida and Yuca- 
tan. But annexation is a long way off, if we 
wait for that. 

Natura History.—Dr. Burnett, of Boston, 
after describing the subterranean existence of the 
seventeen years locust, and its short life in the 
upper air at the end of that period, states that 
their number does not at all increase at each suc- 
cessive return. So many are destroyed, that out 
of five hundred eggs, on an average, only two 
insects come to maturity. 

PuystoLocy.—Prof. Salisbury finds by expe- 
riments that the poison of the rattlesnake will 
produce the death of plants, as of animals, though 
it requires a much longer time, on account of 
the slower circulation. 

Prof. Alexander, of Princeton, pointed out the 
striking analogy between the senses of sight and 
touch, in regard to the duration of impressions. 
Whirl a lighted stick rapidly, and it produces 
the appearance of a burning circle. So a square 
bar, revolved rapidly, will appear to the fingers a 
round file—central sections of the cylinder, cone 
and sphere will appear like the whole solid. Two 
plates of metal, one hot and the other cold, re- 
volving rapidly, produce to the touch a sensation 
of an intermediate temperature. 

Ernnotocy.—A paper by Dr. Le Conte, of 
Philadelphia, on the “ Distinctive character of 
the California Indians,” traces the Aztec, the 
Oregon, and indeed all the tribes west of the 
Rocky Mountains, to a common origin, though 
a different one from the Atlantic tribes. —Albany 
Evening Journal, 


ON WORKS OF AMUSEMENT, 


Addressed to his pupils, by the late Dr. ARNOLD, 
of Rugby. 

The late Dr. Arnold of Rugby, well known as 
a teacher of superior order, was sedulously con- 
cerned for the welfare of youth. He considered, 
that there was, perhaps, nothing that tended so 
powerfully to counteract every effort for their im- 
provement, as the indulgence of a taste for read- 
ing works of amusement, especially such as ex- 
cite the imagination, and stimulate the passions, 
but which, at the same time, effectually divert the 
mind from the pursuit of those studies that en- 
lighten the understanding, correct the judgment, 
and amend the heart. In tracing some of the 
causes of that lightness and frivolity of character, 
and that disinclination for the exercise of the re- 
flective powers, so lamentably common in the 
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present day, he says: “One cause I do find, 
which ig certainly « capable of producing such a 
result; a cause undoubtedly in existence now, 
and as ‘certainly not in existence a few years back ; 
nor can I trace any other beside this, which ap- 
pears likely to have produced the same effect. 
This cause consists in the number, and character, 
and cheapness, and peculiar mode of publication, 
of the works of amusement of the present day. 
In all these respects the change is’ great, and ex- 
tremely recent. The works of amusement pub- 
lished ‘only a few years since, were comparatively 
few in number; they were less exciting, and 
therefore less attractive ; they were dearer, and 
therefore less accessible ; and not being published | 
periodically, they did not occupy the mind for so 
long a time, nor keep alive so constant an expec- 
tation ; ; nor by thus dwelling upon the mind, and 
distilling themselves into it, as it were drop by 
drop, did they possess it so largely, coloring even, 
in many instances, its very language, and afford- 
ing frequent matter for consideration. ‘The 
evil of all these circumstances is actually enor- 
mous. The mass of human minds, and much 
more of the minds of young persons, have no 
great appetite for intellectual exercise ; but they 
have some, whic sh, by careful treatment, may be 
strengthened and increased. But here, to this 
weak and delicate appetite, is presented an abun- 
dance of the most stimulating and least nourish- 
ing food. It snatches it greedily, and is not only 
satisfied, but actually conceives a distaste for any 
thing more simple and more wholesome. That 
curiosity, which is wisely given us to lead us on 
to know ledge, finds its full gratification in the de- 
tails of an exciting and protracted story; and | 
then lies down as it were gorged and goes to sleep. 
Other faculties claim their turn and have it. We 
know that in youth, the healthy body and lively 
spirits require exercise ; and in this they may and 
ought to be indulged ; ‘but the time and interest 
which remain over, when the body has had its 
enjoyment, and the mind desires its share, have 
been already wasted and exhausted upon things 
utterly unprofitable ; so that the mind goes to its 
work hurried and languidly, and feels it to be no 
more than a burden. The mere lessons may be 
learnt from a sense of duty ; but that freshness of 
power which, in young persons of ability, would 
fasten eagerly upon some one portion or other of 
the wide field of knowledge, and then expatiate, 
drinking in health and strength to the mind, as 
surely as the natural exercise of the body gives 
to it bodily vigor ; that is tired prematurely, per- 
verted and corrupted ; and all the knowledge 
which else it might so covet, it now seems a 
wearying effort to attain. 

“‘ Great and grievous as is the evil, it is peculi- 
arly hard to find a remedy for it. If the books 
to which I have been alluding were books of 
downright wickedness, we might destroy them 
whenever we found them ; we might forbid their 
open circulation ; we might conjure you to shun 











them as you would any other clear sin, whether 


of word or deed. But they are not wicked 
books for the most part; they are of that class 
which cannot be actually prohibited ; nor can it 
be pretended that there is a sin in reading them. 
They are not the more wicked for being published 
80 cheap, and at regular intervals ; but yet these 
two circumstances make them so peculiarly inju- 
rious. All that can be done is to point out the 
evil; that it is real and serious I am very sure, 
and its effects are most deplorable on minds of 
the fairest promise ; but the remedy of it rests 
with yourselves, or rather with each of you indi- 
vidually, so far as he himself is concerned. That 
an unnatural and constant excitement of the mind 
is most injurious, there is no doubt ; that excite- 
ment involves a consequent weakness, is a law of 
our nature, than which none is surer; that the 
debility of mind thus produced is, and must be, 
adverse to quiet study and thought—to that rc- 
flection which alone is wisdom, is also clear in 
itself, and proved too largely by experience, and 
that, without reflection, there can be no spiritual 
understanding ; and therefore childishness and 


_unthoughtfulness cannot be light evils. 


‘‘ Whatever is to us an hindrance in the way 
of our intellectual, and moral, and spiritual im- 
provement, that is in our case a positive sin.” 





MINNESOTA SALT REGION. 


Probably there is not a richer salt region on 
the face of the earth than the one in Minnesota. 
The territory is generally supposed to be valuable 
for its agricultural resources alone ; nothing, how- 
ever, can be more erroneous. True, its natural 
agricultural wealth is probably second to none in 
the Mississippi valley, but its mineral wealth is 
not less extensive and valuable. 

Among the latter its salt stands pre-eminent. 
The region lies between forty-seven and forty- 
nine degrees north latitude, and ninety-seven and 
ninety-nine degrees west longitude. Its exact 
locality was ascertained and defined by an expe- 
dition sent out from fort Snelling, by Major 
Long, in 1822-3. The same Major Long who 
afterwards was commander of the expedition 
across the Rocky Mountains, to explore the Co- 
lumbia river and Oregon Territory, known as 
“Long's expedition.” A description of that 
salt region, together with its locality, will be 
found in the Topographical Department at Wash- 
ington. 

Our first information of that salt region was 
from a soldier in the expedition. He says that 
they had been travelling for several days over a 
vast rolling plain, with no trees or water; the 
troops and horses were almost famished with 
thirst, when they came suddenly upon the shore 
of a beautiful lake about half a mile in diameter, 
sunk down deep in the plain. It resembles more 
a vast sink hole. From the height above the 
waters a vast snow bank appeared to line its 
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shore, but upon examination, it proved to be an , neither charity nor mercy finds a place for such 
encrustation of salt as pure and as white is snow. | delinquents, determined on bringing the heretics 
The waters of the lake were like the strongest | to trial. Accordingly, after a preliminary im- 
brine. So strong was it, that one bathing in it, | prisonment of more than eight months—an un- 
upon coming out, in a few minutes would be | justifiable detention, which none but. priests could 
covered with the white crystallization of salt. | perpetrate with impunity—the parties were 

If this salt region be as rich as it is supposed | brought for trial, were convicted, condemned, 
to be, a railroad projected into it would prove to | and are now undergoing their punishment. At 
be the best stock in the country. There are | this moment, in solitary confinement, these scrip- 
mines of undeveloped wealth more extensive, | ture readers are crying to Heaven, “ How long, 
more durable and more important than all the |O Lord, how long?’ May He who gave his 
gold regions page the Rocky mountains. We | heavenly chart to man with the injunction that 
are informed also that a very short distance be- | all should read it in order that all might so make 
low the surface, the pure rock salt lies in a strata | the voyage of life as to meet at last in the haven 
like coal or lime rock. We hope the attention of | of eternal rest—may He in much mercy look 
the public and the government will be turned to | upon the imprisoned ones, and make them feel 
the subject. There is a region lying in our im- | that whatever the wrath of man may be, the 
mediate neighborhood, almost unknown, contain- | smiles of the Deity are over those who “search 
ing more intrinsic wealth than any State in the | the scriptures.” 





Union, and which would yield an annual income ! 
probably equalling the entire revenue of the 
country.— St. Louis Union. 


| 


| 





The following letter upon the subject, transla- 


ted from an Italian paper which circulates in 
| England, has been handed to us for insertion. 
We cheerfully give it a place in order that our 
countrymen and countrywomen may be deepened 


It is said that a person in England, by suffer- | i” _ heir attachment to the great principles of 
ing the birds to attend him unmolested in his | civil and religious liberty :— 


garden, and now and then throwing them a 
handful of crumbs in winter, when the ground 
was covered with snow, so far gained their confi- 
dence and attachment, that it was not uncommon 
for some of them to settle on the hay-rake he | 
held in his hand; or when he rode out, to fly 
part of the way alongside of him, and in like | 
manner welcome his return home. What a con- 

trast is this scene to the cruel, gunner, who 
merely to improve his skill as a marksman, or to 
hear the report of his gun, can frighten, wound, | 
and destroy birds, without distinction, pity, or 

compunction. 


Ditlwyn. | 





PERSECUTIONS AT FLORENCE. 





Florence, June 9th, 1852. 
“ Yesterday, at three o’clock, the trial termi- 


nated, and sentence has been pronounced against 


the esteemed Madiai, and likewise against Pas- 
quale Casacci. Francis was sentenced to impris- 
onment with hard labor for the period of 56 
months; his wife to solitary confinement for the 


space of 46 months; in addition to which all the 
expenses of the trial were to be defrayed, and a 


strict surveilance kept over them for three years 
by the police after they shall have expiated their 
erime. Casacci having denied every charge 
brought against him, had been acquitted by the 
criminal court, but the police wished to proceed 
against him according to the law of April, 1851. 
In order that this account may be clearly under- 


| stood, I will mention that Nericci was the presi- 


To an English Christian it seems extraordi- dent of the court, Cocchi the interrogating judge, 


nary that there should at this moment be a 
country under heaven whose laws are so framed 
as to crush any of its subjects who may be found 
guilty of the “crime” of reading the Bible. 
Alas! the eye has only to wander as far as Tus- 
cany to gaze on the spot of earth where the ven- 
geance of priests is enlisted against the testi- 
mony of the Holy Scriptures. At Florence the 
Catholic monopolists of the Bible have been 
waging a fierce war against those who presume 
to read it for themselves. Madiai and his wife, 
a most estimable couple, were suspected of the 
crime; indeed, they had confessed that they had 
for themselves pored over the truths of the Gos- 
pel, and that a perusal of them had compelled 
them to renounce some of the doctrines of Cathol- 
icism. Others had incurred similar guilt, and 
the ecclesiastical authorities, in whose hearts 


and Biccherrai the prosecutor. The business 
commenced on the 4th of June. Rosa was pale, 
and upon entering the room trembled with emo- 
tion. Francis appeared happy in seeing his 
wife again, and pressed her hand. All were sur- 
prised and affected at their tranquillity and firm- 
ness. Casacci was the picture of misery; ‘I 
pity that miserable man from the bottom of my 
heart.’* Francis was asked ‘if he had been born 
in the bosom of the Holy Mother Church?’ 
‘Yes, but now I am a Christian according to the 
gospel.’ ‘Who has made you such ?—does there, 
then exist an act of abjuration in the hands of 





* Casacci, terrified by persecution, had abandoned his 
friends Madiai (husband and wife,) whose ‘crime consist- 
ed in reading the Bible in their own house to half a 
dozen friends, 
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those with whom you are now united?’ ‘My 


convictions have existed for many years, but they | 


have acquired strength by the study of the 
Scriptures ;’ this change has been effected be- 
tween God and my own soul, which was exter- 
nally manifested when I made my first commu- 
nion in the Swiss church. 
interrogator, by saying, that she had never 
wished to change her religion without full con- 
sideration, much less for the purpose of pleasing 
man ; 
the change when in England, where she had re- 
sided for sixteen years; but after having read the 
Holy Scriptures, and compared with them the 
Romish doctrine, she had become convinced, and 
had abandoned the church, and she had chosen 
that time in order to make a public confession of 
faith, partaking of the Lord’s Supper, when the 
State granted and protected liberty to the citizens. 
The audience admired the simplicity and the sin- 
cerity of the Madiai. For two days witnesses 
gave in their evidence. The defence made by 
the Lawyer Maggiorani, with much earnestness 
and feeling, was terminated by the conclusion 
given to it by the Public Minister. The court 
remained for some time in counsel; the votes 
were divided, and a single one turned the scale 
against them. The Madiai listened to the sen- 
tence with the greatest firmness and dignity; the 
voice of the presiding Judge trembled whilst in 
the act of reading it; the public were indignant 
at the sentence ; cad the Judges showed sympa- 
thy for the Madiai, and contempt for poor Casacci. 
The Madiai have a right to appeal to the Court 
of Cassation. This they had been advised to do 
by their counsel, in the hope that that more 
liberal tribunal might absolve them. 
Landucci, Minister of’*the Interior, interposed, 
and advised that the punishment should be com- 
muted toexile. The following letter was written 
by Madame Madiai, in her prison, on the 7th of 
June, 1852, after the Public Minister had con- 
cluded the sentence of condemnation :— 
“My Dear Madiai,—Thou knowest how much 
T have ever loved thee, but much more intense is 
that affection now that we are united in the bat- 
tle of the Great King, in which we have been 
defeated, yet not conquered. I hope that, 
through the merits of Jesus Christ, our Heave nly 
Father has been pleased to accept this our testi- 
mony, and that he will give us strength to drink 
even to the last drop of that bitter cup which he 
has prepared for us. May we take it with 
th: anksgiving. My good Madiai! Life is but a 
brief day—and a day ofegrief! Yesterday we 
were young, now are we old! Therefore we may 
say with Simeon of old: ‘Lord now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation.’ Courage beloved; since we 
know by the teaching of the Holy Spirit that 
that same Jesus who was loaded with reproach, | 
scourged, and abused, is our Saviour, and if we 
now, “by the assistance of His Holy Spirit, are 


Signor 


Rosa replied to her | 


since in that case she would have made | 
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, able to defend the holy cross of Christ, who died 
for us, we shall have strength given us to bear all 
reproach, participating in his glory. Fear not, if 
the punishment be severe; that God who caused 
the chains to fall off Peter, and opened his prison 
| doors, will not forget even us. Be of good cour- 
age: let us throw ourselves entirely upon God. 

| Endeavour to live under it as cheerfully as thou 
canst, and I hope, through the same grace, thou 
wilt see that I shall support it with equal cheer- 
fulness. Thy affectionate wife, Rosa Madiai, 
salutes thee with heartfelt affection.” —Relig. Intel. 








ANCIENT GRAIN REVIVED IN AFRICA. 

Letters received in Paris, from Cheschell, in 
Africa, have announced that the ancient seed of 
flour, grain, and corn, which was used during the 
time of the kings of ancient Egypt, the Pharaohs, 
have been sown in the garden of a farmer and 
produced several ears, which offered a new 
cies entirely unknown to modern agriculture. 

It apppears that these grains of corn, which 
have been taken out of a coffin from the Pyra- 
mids, offer the appearance of a large ear in the 
centre, around which are six or seven smaller 
ears, like the branches of a tree. The length of 
the ear is ten or fifteen centimetres, and its size 
near the root three or four centimetres. The leaves 
are bearded and larger, as well as more rough 
than those of the ordinary corn. Each ear con- 
tains from seventy to ninety grains. No doubt 
this new corn will soon be adopted all over 
Kurope, for it produces three times the number 
of grains of the other kind of corn. Every 
grain is nearly as big as two of the other.— 
Albany Evening Journal, 
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RETIREMENT AND PRAYER. 
And he withdrew bimself into the wilderness and prayed. 
Luke v. 16. 
If thus our Lord himself withdrew, 


Stealing at times away, 
Even from the loved, the chosen few, 

In solitude to pray; 
How should his followers, frail and weak, 
Such seasons of retirement seek! 


£eldom, amid the strife and din 

Of sublunary things, 
Can spirits keep their watch within, 

Or plume their heavenward wings; 
He must dwell deep indeed, whose heart 
Can thus fulfil true wisdom’s part. 


Retirement must adjust the beam, 
And prayer must poise the scales— 
Our Guide, Example, Head Supreme, 
In neither lesson fails; 
O, may we in remembrance bear, 
He sought retirement—practiced prayer. 
B. Barton. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forricn INTELLIGENcE.—The steamship Europa 
| arrived at New York on the morning of the 10th 
| inst., bringing Liverpool dates to the “28th ult. ., and 
the steamer Humboldt on the 13th, with Liverpool 
' dates four days later than the preceding. 
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Encianp.—The emigration to Australia is going 
on more largely than ever. It is computed that the 
average emigration from all parts of the United 
Kingdom to Australia is not less than 4000 per week. 
It was understood that the fishing question was ar- 
ranged in a manaer which was satisfactory to both 
governments. 

IneLanp.—The progress of the potato-rot appears 
to be stayed and the grain and grass crops generally 
are abundant. Amine of Anthracite coal has been 
discovered in the county of Cavan, Ireland. 

France.—The Government is taking active meas- 
ures to strengthen its steam navy. Among others 
the ships of the line Mazagran and Annibal, of 90 
guns each are fitting with screw propellers. 

The Moniteur publishes a series of resolutions 
adopted by the Council-General of the departments 
on the opening of their session. Thus far, these 
assemblies are unanimous in demanding that the 
Government of France be consolidated in the hands 
of Louis Napoleon. He is said to have ordered 
that all English newspapers shall be opened at the 
post office, to prevent the circulation of objection- 
able articles. 

Hanover.—The Hanoverian Government has 
ae eg an order forbidding all meetings of Ana- 

aptists, and threatening with imprisonment any 
foreign missionary of that sect who shall attempt 
to preach in the Hanoverian territory. 

Greece.—The Ambassador of the United States 
has left Athens with the American fleet for Trieste, 
taking with him the judicial papers relating to the 
conduct of the American Missionary, King. 

Turkey.—The latest accounts from Constantino- 
ple speak of the discovery of a plot against the life 


of the Sultan, organized by his brother, with a view 
of usurping his throne. 

Potanp.—The Cholera in Eastern Europe.—The 
accounts from Warsaw are of the most distressing 


character. The cholera has raged there with unpre- 
celented violence. On the 18th the number at- 
tacked was 402, of which 207 died, and 1474 cases 
were under treatment in the hospitals of the city. 
From the first appearance of the disease about one 
half of the attacks had proved fatal. The disease 
appears to be advancing westward. From Lands- 
burg it seems threatening Breslau, and its progress 
towards Berlin is watched with deep anxiety, whilst 
northwards, along the whole course of the Vistula 
to the Baltic, the inhabitants of the numerous towns 
and villages have been carried away in great num- 
bers. In some villages two-thirds of the inhabi- 
tants have perished. At Berlin the alarm is very 
great, and medical men have been despatched to the 
frontier to use their efforts to stop the pestilence. 

Sicrty.—Mount Etna became suddenly convulsed 
on the 20th of 8th month; and an eruption took 
place which has not been exceeded within the last 
forty years. Several villages were thought to be in 
danger of being overflowed by the lava. 

The steamship Northern Light, from San Juan, ar- 
rived at New York on the morning of the 7th inst., 
bringing California news in 23 days from San Fran- 
cisco. This is the shortest time ever made between 
the two ports. The Illinois, and the Sierra Nevada 
from Aspinwall, arrived on the 12th inst., with Cali- 
fornia dates to the 15th ult. 

The health of the Isthmus has improved within 
the last month and there have been but few deaths 
of late. 

The dates from Panama are to 8 mo. 31st. The 
Peruvian Government, it is said, is raising 10,000 
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men and purchasing steamers from the British 
Steamship Company for the proteetion of their gu- 
ano islands in the neighborhood of the coast. 

Gen. Herrera was to resume the office of Gover- 
nor of the Province of Panama, on the 1st inst. 

The Panama Echo states that Gen. H. had re- 
ceived despatches from Bogota, directing him to 
take charge of the forces of the Republic along the 
frontier and hold himself in readiness to march at a 
moment’s notice. 

One of the vessels belonging to the Flores expe- 
dition, the steamer Almirante Blanco, manned by 
Peruvian officers, had sailed from Payta for Callao, 
escorting the remainder of the Flores fleet, which 
were to undergo an admiralty trial at that port. 
The Chilians and others engaged with Flores were 
on their way to Valparaiso, the Peruvian Govern- 
ment having refused them admittance into the ter- 
ritory of that Republic. 

The first importation of ice direct from Boston, 
via Cape Horn, had been received at Panama, and 
was selling at 15 to 20 cts. per pound. 

Catirornia.—One of the most important legal 
decisions that has ever been made in the United 
States, has recently been promulgated by the United 
States Land Commissioners of California. 

The Commissioners have confirmed the claim of 
General Cervantes, which involves nearly all the 
points of difficulty. ‘The land was located within 
ten miles of the sea coast, had not been confirmed 
by the Provisional Assembly, according to their re- 
quirements, and in many other respects the claim- 
ant had not conformed to the letter of the law. The 
Judges unanimously decided that the manifest in- 
tention of the claimant must be respected, and the 
grant consequently confirmed. 

The Alta Californian says, “ The three recent de- 
cisions of the United States Land Commissioners 
are supposed to involve al] the principles contained 
in the rest of the grants in California, and will 
greatly tend fo allay the feverish apprehension of 
claimants as to the validity or confirmation of their 
claims.” 

From a recent estimate, believed to be correct, it 
appears that there are 4330 houses in San Francisco, 
which are presumed to coutain an average of seven 
persons each, making the population of this city 
about thirty thousand. 

According to a provision in the Constitution, a 
new census wil] be taken of California this year. 
Agents have been appointed for each county in the 
State, who are now performing their labors. The 
census will be completed betore the bulk of the 
overland immigration reaches the country, and must 
fall at least 50,000 short of giving the actual num- 
ber of inhabitants. The population of California 
will probably reach 350,000 before the close of the 
present year. 

Official! statistics show that up to 8th mo. 6th, 
27,058 Chinese have arrived in California, of whom 
only 22 are females. It is estimated that during the 
remainder of the present year 20,000 will arrive 
fromChina. Of these, at least four fifths are in the 
southern mines, a large number being in Calaveras 
County. They work together, and have construc- 
ted quite a number of villages, some of which con- 
tain a population from one to two thousand. 
Most of these immigrants are from Canton River 
and its vicinity, but late advices inform that the 
California fever had reached Shangai and the north 
and that large numbers of immigrants from those 
parts are preparing to sail for California. 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































PENNSYLVANIA. 
Daniel P Griffith, Brownsviile, Fayette Co. 
Joseph H. Miller, ss Sse “ 


NEW JERSEY. 
Willism J. Allingon, Burlington. 
Jobn Redmond, Trenton. 
Benjamin C. Parker, Shrewsbury. 
VERMONT. 
Joel Battey, Starksborough, Addison Co. 
Henry Miles, Monkton. 


MAINE. 
Benajah Buffum, North Berwick. 
Lemuel Jones, Brunswick. 
Joseph H. Cole, Vassalboro. 
Stephen Jones, Jr., Palermo. 
Alden Sampson, Hallowell. 
Samuel Taylor, Jr., North Pai-field. 
Oliver Pope, Windham. Cumberiand Co. 
Joseph Taber, Albion, Kennebeck Co. 
Josiah Marston, Limington, York Co, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
John Paige, Weare. 
Joel Bean, Gonic, Strafford Co, 
Tobias Meader, Dover, 
Russell Hoag, Centre Sandwich. 
Winslow Copelard, Aetworth, Sullivan Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Thomas 8. Giffordy Fail River. 
William Mitchel, Nantucket 
William P. Howtand, New Bedford, 
George Almy, North Dartmouth. 
Joseph P. Newhall, Lynn. 
Stephen Dillingham, West Falmouth, 
George W. Francis, Dartmouth. 
David K. Akin, South Yarmouth, 
Lemuel Gifford, Sandwich. 
Richard Battey, Blackstone, Worcester Co. 
William R, Taber, North Fairhaven. 
Samuel H. Colton, Worcester. 
Robert L. Brown, Newburyport, Essex Co. 
Edward P. Little, North Marshfield. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Thomas E. Steere, Providence. 
Jonathan Freeborn Kast Greenwich. 
John Osborne, Smithfield, 
Jonathan Dame, Newport. 
Peter H. Collins, Hopkinton. 
NEW YORK. 
Thomas Willis, Jericho, Long Island. 
Henry H. Mosher, City of New York. 
Jonathan Dorland, Arthursburg. 
Richard Curpenter, Mamaroneck. 
Wiliiam Osborne, Qaaker Hill, Dutchess Co. 
John Staunton Gould, Hudson. 
Joseph Underwood, Farmirgton, Ontario Co, 
‘Thomas Arnold, Stanfordviile, Lbutchess Co. 
Jesse Hartley, Lockport, Niugara Co. 
Sumuel L. Haight, New Castle, West Cifester Co, 
Ephraim H. Siceper, West Oneonta, Otsego Co, 
Stephen Wood, Mt. Kisko, West Chester Co. 
Joseph Bowerman, Scottsville, Monroe Co. 
Thomus P. Thorne, Plattekill, Ulster Co. 
Jesse H. Haines, Millville, Orleans Co. 
Charles W. How!and, Union Springs, Cayuga Co, 
Isaac Conklin, West Somers, West Chester Co. 
Peter Storver, Jr., Coxsackie, Greene Co. 
Epbroim Potter, Granville, Washington Co, 
Jonathan Thorue, Monroe, Orange 
Abuer Devol, Schagnticoke, Rensseiner Co. 
Jonathan Irish Southwick, Collins. Erie Co, 
Zebulon Weaver, Hami:ton, Madison Co, 
David Bell, Rochester, Monroe Co. 
William Keese, Keeseville, Clinton Co. 
Nehemiah Merrit, Poplar Ridge, Cayuga Co, 
Wm. Carman, Trumansburg, ‘ompkins Co. 
Geo. B. Eddy, Glenn’s Falis, Warren Co. 
Nathaniel Adams, Cornwall, Orange Co. 
William H Potter, Batavia, Genessee Co. 
Joseph Hill, Westernville, Oneida Co. 


ILLINO!Is. 
William Rees, Ridge Farm. 
Benjamin Harrison, York, Clark Co. 


IOWA. 
Peter Collins, Muscatine, Muscatine Co. 
Edward Hobson, P easant Plain, Jeffer.on Co. 
Enoch Easterling, Indianola. 
Greenberry P. Wood, Pedee, Cedar Co. 
Wiltiam Pearson, Uscaloosa, Mahaska Co. 
David Tatum, Springdale, Cedar Co. 


CANADA WEST 
Caleb Sutton. Norwichville Oxford Co. 
Jobn Harris, Guelph P. O., Wellington District. 
Benjamin Cody, Oakwood. 
lra Clark, Bondhead. 

MICHIGAN. 

Edward Underwood, Adrian, Lenawee county 
issac Bonine, Cassapolis 
Ansel Rogers, Rollin, Lenawee county 


LIST OF AGENTS FOR FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 





OHIO. 


Thomas Thorne. Selma, Clark county 

Joseph Jones, Richmond, Jefferson county 
Charles Stroud, Springborough, Warren county 
Elisha Stubbs, West Elkton, Preble county 
William Garrigues, Mariborough, Stark county 
James B. Broft Damascoville, Mahoumng couaty 
Zadok Street, Salem Columbiana county 

George Smith, Smyrna, Guernsey county 

Isnac Shoemaker, Cincinnati 

Ezra Bailey. 6 

Joseph Wright, Samantha, Highland county 
John Mendenhall, McConnelsvitle, Morgun county 
Charles Hole, Clarkson, Columbiana county 
Smith Halloway, St. Clairsville, Belmont county. 
David Mote, West Milton, Miami county 

David 8. Burson, Waynesville, Warren county 
David Hunt, Pickrelltown, Logan count 

Caspar Williams, New Garden, Columbiana county 
James Farmer, Salineville 

Jesse G. Starbuck, Wilmington, Clinton county 
Parvin “ right, Colerain, Belmont county. 

Garret Pim, East Rochester, Columbiana county 
James Carr, Smithfield, Jefferson county 

Jacob Todhunter, Enst Monroe, Highland county 
Isracl Wilson, Freeport, Harrison county 

Witson Maddox, Short Creek, “ 

Joseph Morris, Jr., Lincoln, De'aware county 
Nathuniel Carpenter, Clarksville, Clinton county 
Reuben Hunt, Martinsville, Clinton county 

John Hadley, Jr., Siigo, “ 

Griffith Levering. Bennington, Morrow county 
Jonathan C. Coute, Pleasant Hil, Miami county 
Jesse Carter, Bloomington, Clinton county 

David J. MeMillan, New Burlington, Clinton county 
William Ratchff, Flushing, Belmont county 


INDIANA. 
Charles H. Moore, Milton, Wayne county 
Dillon Haworth, Ce: treville, 
Matthew Stanley, Plainfield, Hendricks county 
Barnabas Coffin, Economy, Wayne county 
Richard J. Hubbard, Raysville, Henry county 
Richard Gordon, Spiceland, “ 
Jason Williams, Greensborough ee 
Jobn Clark, Carthage, Rush county 
David Thompson, Paoli, Orange county 
Henry Wilson, Canton, Washington county 
Washington Hadley, Annapo is, Parke county 
Hiram Hadley, Monrovia, Morgan county 
William Talbert, Liberty, Union county 
Isaac Cox, AZulia, Bartholomew county 
Aaron Hill, Centre, Grant county 
Samuel Clark, Crawfordsville, Montgomery county 
William Rees, Thornton, Boone county 
Eliwood Stanley, Lewisviile, Henry county 
Jesse Small, Jr., Marion, Grant county 
Joseph Cook, Spring Vailey, Marion county 
Samuel Starbuck, Bridgeport, “6 
Jeremiah Hadley, Mooresville, Morgan county 
Gerard M, Johnson, New London, Howard cou ty 
Job Hadley, Springtown, Hendricks county 
Lot Lindley, Sylvania, Parke conuty 
Alfred Johnson, Wabash, Wabash county 
Samuel F. Fletcher, Kichmond, Wayne county 
Jonathan Johnson, Bloomingsport, Randolph county 
Joseph Negus, Chester, Wayne county 
Thomas Symons, Carm: |, Hanilton county 
Needham Reece, New Gurden, Wayne county 
Zeni T. Pennington, Westfield, Hamilton county 
Juhn H. Bond, Mackville, Randulph county 


TENNESSEE. ° 
Aaron Hammer, Rheatown, Green county 
Isaac Jones, New Market, Jeflerson county 
David Morgan, Friendeville, Blount county 


MARYLAND. 
Nich: lus Huppman, Baltimore 
Samuel Worthington, Darlington, Hartford county 
VIRGINIA. 
Jonah Sands, Hamilion, Loudon county 
John B. Crenshaw, Richmond 
Robert S. Pretlow, Jerusalem, Southampton county 
NORTH C\ROLINA. 
David Beard, Jr , P. M., Westminster, Guilford county 
John Macey, Feutriss, Guilford county 
Wm. G. Johnson, Pennsfield, Davidson county 
Joseph Newlin, New Market, Randolph county 
Samuel Hill, Piil’s Store, “ 
William Clark, New Salem, “ 
Josiah T. White, Newby’s Bridge, Perquiman’s Co 
James Woody, P.M , Mudlick, Chatham county 
John Dixon, Snow Camp, Orange county 
Thomas Kennedy, Waynesburough, Wayne county 
Needhom ‘t Perkins, Loweil. Jchnson county 


Nathan B. Hill, Hili’s Store, Randolph county 


ENGLAND. 
Charles Gilpin, Lundun, 


